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PREFACE. 



It has long been a matter of complaint, that although 
so many Publications have issued from the press, at 
different times, relative to the University of Oxford, 
nothing has yet appeared, at a moderate price, calculated 
to give any idea of the variety and grandeur of its 
buildings. Numerous Guides, and Walks through Ox- 
ford, have been published, but these scarcely pretend to 
any thing beyond a descriptive account of this famous 
seat of learning ; and where any attempt has been made 
to give a resemblance of some striking object connected 
with the University, the deficiency of execution is in 
general so visible, as to excite astonishment and regret 
that nothing further has been accomplished, especially 
considering the importance of the subject, and the pre- 
sent highly improved state of the arts. The design 
of the present Work, is to furnish the numerous parties, 
who visit Oxford, with a suitable book of reference as a 
companion in their walks through the different Colleges 
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and Halls, and in their inspection of other public build- 
ings, attached to the University, or connected with the 
City. 

The Guides, and other Works on Oxford, however 
valuable in directing the observation and curiosity of 
Visitors, are found of little or no interest when with- 
drawn from the scenes which they describe, while the 
" Oxford Visitor," under similar circumstances, Las 
the pre-eminent advantages of presenting to view faith- 
ful copies of the objects which have charmed the sight, 
and of recalling to memory all the pleasing associations 
of company, time, and place, under which they were 
seen. 

The Work comprises Fifty-six beautiful Views, shew - 
ing all the Colleges and Halls of the University, Public 
Buildings of the City, and representations of curious 
works of art, such as superbly wrought crosiers; pieces of 
ancient plate, and other interesting vestiges of antiquity, 
many of which are not exhibited to visitors unless par- 
ticularly enquired for, and are indeed little known to 
the public. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF OXFORD, 

Oxford, the classical and splendid capital of the county 
in which it stands, is most enviably situated. " From the 
high grounds to the east and south-west," and particularly 
from the village of Ferry Hinksey, " the appearance 
of Oxford is singularly picturesque and interesting. It 
comprehends groups of towers, pinnacles, -spires, domes, 
and turrets, intermixed with solemn masses of foliage 5 
and surrounded by verdant meadows, intersected by 
several streams. Occasionally, the latter presents an 
ocean-like appearance 5 when the swollen waters over- 
flow their natural boundaries, and inundate the flat 
lands. At such a time Oxford seems like an island; 
bnt it is an island filled with monastic palaces, inter- 
mixed with groves and gardens. This effect is not unfre- 
qnent in the seasons of spring and autumn. The site of 
Oxford plainly indicates a monastic origin, and the ex- 
ternal features of the city are expressive of its primary 
establishment. It formerly contained nineteen monastic 
houses. Its natural position is neither a military, nor a 
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2 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF OXFORD. 

commercial one : but its rivers, as well as the city itself, 
have called forth the classical and harmonious strains 
of various poets j— of Cowley, Pope, and Prior $ of Philips 
and Warton. Other modern authors have attuned their 
respective lyres in praise of this ' modern Athens.' " 
Northward of the city is a fine plain, which extends to the 
horizon, richly covered with pasture and wood; through 
which, for many miles, the Cherwell stealing along, as in 
ambuscade, from the foliage and intervening objects, 
emerges to view, for the first time, at Oxford, on the 
eastern extremity; while, on the western, the Isis files 
round at the point where the plain is limited by the 
hills, and manoeuvres, in many an evolution, to a plain 
on the south, through which it passes, after its union 
with the Cherwell, to the Thames. The Hills on the 
east approach quite close to the city; while those on 
the west, more oblique jn their position, seem, as it 
were, withdrawing from it 5 the level is but a junction of 
the plains on the north and south, forming one continued 
platform of land. It is asserted by some writers that 
the original town was constructed on ground towards the 
western end of the present city, involving the site of the 
former Castle of Oxford. 

" The approaches to the city from London, on the 
east, as well as from the north, west, and south, are all 
very striking and beautiful, yet each dissimilar in ap- 
pearance and effect from the rest. From the east, Mag- 
dalen College Bridge, with the groves and towers of 
that College, together with the rich Botanic Gardens, are 
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seen near the foreground— over and beyond which peer 
around the towers and spires of All Saints* and St. 
Mary's Churches, and those of Christ Church College to 
the left. On passing over the Bridge, and proceeding 
up High Street, the fronts of several colleges, churches, 
and private dwellings are gradually and successively 
unfolded to the sight. The street is broad and long,— it 
has a gentle bend, or curve, along its whole extent. At 
every step the passenger is struck with new objects and 
fine combinations 5 and what with the tower of Caerfax, 
&c. completing the vista at the extremity of the above 
side-scenery, on both hands, — the whole ' forms a street- 
scene of unrivalled variety and beauty.* " 

The other entrances to Oxford, though not so grand, 
are highly interesting 5 each is calculated to excite emo- 
tions of curiosity. A broad street, enriched with St. 
John's College, forms the approach from the north : while 
the southern entrance is from meadows, over three or 
four bridges, to the noble towers and turrets of Christ 
Church, with its stately avenue of elms. On the west, 
the road evinces a curious and singular style of con- 
struction ; an artificial causeway, or raised road, with 
several bridges over different branches of the Isis are 
here formed through the level meadows, for a full mile 
in length, and nearly in a straight line. At the eastern 
termination of this approach are a lofty conical mound, 
formerly the keep of the Castle, with an ancient castle- 
wall and some modern towers, now forming parts of the 
County Gaol. 

b2 



4 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF OXFORD. 

The whole buildings of this city occupy an area of 
one mile from north to south, and about the same from 
east to west. On the south-east and west it is skirted by 
meadows 5 and on the north by arable fields. The latter 
side was formerly guarded by three different lines of 
fortification : a bold fosse, at some distance from the 
buildings, extended east and west, from river to river ; 
and a lofty wall, with bastion towers, enclosed the chief 
buildings of the city on the same side. The city of 
Oxford, with its immediate suburbs and liberties, com- 
prises fourteen parishes, and about 13,000 inhabitants, 
exclusive of students. 

To give Oxford completely in one view is the pro- 
perty of no single point. That which maps Oxford best 
is the summit of Gaerfax tower: this stands in the cen- 
tral point, at the intersection of the two main streets, 
giving a large section of the High Street from west to east, 
and the whole extent of the other street, running south 
and north from St. Aldate's to St. Giles's. At St. 
Aldate's end the latter street presents a scenographic ele- 
vation of Christ Church, and after stretching in a north- 
west direction, by the foot of Caerfax to St. Mary's the 
Magdalen, it proceeds due north along the Colleges of 
Baliol and St. John, expanding, as it goes along, into a 
considerable width before its termination at St. Giles's. 

This station of Caerfax presents, besides a fine pro- 
spect of the surrounding landscape, a rich view of the 
Schools, St. Mary's fine steeple, and the Radcliffe dome, 
on the right hand, the spectator's face being supposed 
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to be directed north* On the left, or westward, he sees 
underneath him the Castle, and north-west, the College 
of Worcester; beyond which are the ruins of Rewley 
Abbey. 

The precise time at which Oxford became a Univer- 
sity, is not to be determined. Some authors have en- 
deavoured to prove its existence, as a seat of learning, 
soon after the destruction of Troy. Others, more modest, 
only affirm, that the University was founded by Arvira- 
gus, a British King, about seventy years after the incar- 
nation of our Lord. Another party is content, if it may 
be allowed, that the foundation took place soon after 
this kingdom was converted to Christianity. 

John Ross, the historian, who lived in the time of 
Edward IV. asserts, that when the King and the Pope 
had suspended all the Universities of England, Alfred 
established, within this city, at his own expense, three 
teachers, of Grammar, Arts, and Divinity, in three dif- 
ferent places ; one in the High Street, towards the east 
gate, for Grammarians, which, for the inferiority of the 
science, was to be called Little University ; and another 
Hall, towards the north wall^ for Logicians and Philo- 
sophers, called Lessef University Hall 5 and a third, in 
the High Street, near the first Hall, for Divines. Accord- 
ing to the same writer, several other Halls arose shortly 
after, erected by the townsmen, in imitation of their so- 
vereign, but at their own cost. It will appear, by the 
histories of the several Colleges, that they, for the most 
part, originated from the ruins of these Halls. 
b3 



6 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF OXFORD. 

The University of Oxford is a corporate body, and wacr 
governed by statutes enacted at different periods of time, 
until 1629, when a new code was made out, and confirmed 
by the charter of Charles I. The corporation is styled 
the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of the University 
of Oxford. The highest officer in this corporation is the 
chancellor, whose office is of great dignity and importance. 
The privilege of sending two members to parliament, 
was granted in the reign of James the First, by diploma, 
dated March 12, 1603; this measure was strongly 
opposed in the House of Commons, but ably supported 
by Sir Edward Coke. The members are chosen by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Doctors, and Regent, and Non-Regent 
Masters in Convocation. 

As there are several objects which demand attention 
upon the suburbs, and within the city, it may be con- 
venient to give some notices of them before entering 
upon a description of the buildings which compose the 
University. 



OXFORD CASTLE. 



The once extensive Castle of Oxford was erected by 
Robert de Oilgi, in the reign of William I. The site is 
now partly occupied by the Town and County Gaol. 

This is a spacious stone building, having its principal 
entrance between two low embattled turrets. The build- 
ings are arranged in imitation of Gothic castellated tow- 
ers, and though it would appear, from the frequent altera- 
tions which take place, that there were some defects of 
judgment in the original design, there is, certainly, more 
architectural taste displayed here, than is usual, in 
structures devoted to a similar gloomy purpose. Sepa- 
rate lodgings and yards are provided for the debtors and 
felons, and the whole economy of the prison is highly 
creditable to those who are entrusted with its manage- 
ment. 

The remains of the ancient Castle consist of the shell 
of a lofty square tower, lighted by several loop-holes, 
having a narrow stone stair-case, which winds up a pro- 
jecting turret, on one of its angles. There is, likewise, 
a mount covered with wood, presenting a very pic- 
turesque appearance. The walls of this Castle were of 
prodigious strength, and the buildings covered a large 
extent of ground. 

Oxford Castle was besieged by King Stephen, in the 
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year 1145, when the Empress Maud was compelled to 
escape from it, and travel to Wallingford, a distance of 
ten or twelve miles, with only three Knights as her 
attendants. Rapin relates, that " she went out of the' 
city clothed in white, to deceive the centinels, by 
reason the ground was then covered with snow. She 
passed the Thames on the ice, and walked above six 
miles on foot, with the snow beating in her face all the 
way. In spite of these difficulties she came to Abingdon, 
and taking horse, rode the same night to Wallingford.'* 
After surrendering to King Stephen, the fortress was 
made a royal ward. 

The dungeons were first granted to the University 
and County, as prisons, by Henry III. The whole 
buildings were repaired, and put in a posture of defence, 
by Charles I. The stately towers were standing till the 
year 1649, when four of them were taken down, and 
bulwarks, on the mount, erected in their places; and 
although these works, with other edifices, wfere above a 
year in completing, and were erected at great cost, 
when Charles II. came from Worcester to this city, in 
August, 1652, they were, in the space of four days, quite 
demolished. 

At the foot of the venerable tower that is yet stand- 
ing, there is a mill, which is surrounded by many objects 
interesting and picturesque j the beauty of the scene being 
enhanced and dignified by the hoary tower, which rears 
its summit far above every adjacent object. 
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10 REtfLEV abbey. 

walls are here and there to be found ; upon which more 
modern buildings have been erected. The accompanying 
view gives some idea of the advantageous situation of 
the Abbey, and as these advantages were never over- 
looked by the founders and patrons of monastic esta- 
blishments, a judgment may be formed of the rural 
beauties of the place in former times. The little apart- 
ment, which appears upon the angle of the wall, is a 
summer-house, belonging to a garden. 

The last Abbot of Rewley, was Nicholas Austin; 
who, upon surrendering the house to the commission of 
Henry VIII. had a pension of s@2% per annum. 

Shenstone's " Ruined Abbey'* contains some lines 
expressive of the rapid zeal with which the monasteries 
were demolished, in the time of Henry VIII. 

Henceforth they plied the long-continued task 
Of righteous havoc, covering distant fields 
With the wrought remnants of the shattered pile ; 
While, through the land, the musing pilgrim sees 
A tract of brighter green, and in the midst 
Appears a mouldering wall, with ivy crowned ; 
Or Gothic turret, pride of ancient days 1 
Now but of use to grace a rural scene, 
To bound our vistas, and to glad the sons 
Of George's reign, reserved for fairer times* 
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12 08NBY LOCH. 

besides numerous chapels. It gave title, about four 
years, to the first Bishop of Oxford See, being made a 
Cathedral by Henry VIII. but that monarch afterwards 
ordered the Bishop's seat to be translated to St. Frides- 
wide's, or Christ Church, in Oxford; at which time, the 
magnificent Church of Osney, and all its ecclesiastical 
appendages, were taken down. Nothing now remains 
of those stately walls, but mutilated parts, which have 
been converted into out-houses belonging to a mill. The 
bells of the Church were conveyed to Oxford, and hung 
in the tower of the Cathedral Church, excepting the 
greater bell, named Tom 5 this is placed in the entrance 
tower of Christ Church College. 

The ground on which the Abbey was situated, is 
isolated by the meanderings of the river Isis. A portion 
of this land was given by the son of Jacob Bobart, 
superintendant of the Physic Garden, to be disposed of 
by the minister and churchwardens of St. Peter in the 
East, in remuneration for a sermon to be preached on 
the afternoon of every Christmas-day, and likewise for 
the benefit of such poor as do not receive alms. It 
may be remarked that the elder Bobart was a person of 
eccentric manners 5 it was his custom, on festival days, 
to ornament his venerable beard with silver pendants : 
he died in 1679, at the age of eighty, and was buried in 
St. Peter's churchyard. 
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14 TBS OBSEllVATORY. 

bouse for the Professor* is attached to the western wing 
of th* Observatory, by an elegant covered way. 

Toward the lower end of the enclosure, is a small 
circular building, with a moveable roof; in which is 
placed an equatorial sector, for observing the heavenly 
bodies at any distance from the meridian 5 here is, also, 
a reflecting telescope of twelve feet, made by the late 
James Short, said to have cost upwards of ^1000 \ and 
in the western wing is placed a set of smaller instru- 
ments, for the use of the students, and such gentlemen as 
choose to apply themselves to practical astronomy. The 
upper room, which is used only for occasional observa- 
tions, possesses a happy combination of grandeur and 
beauty. The whole of this elegant structure was mate- 
rially altered and improved, under the inspection of the 
late Mr. Wyatt, in 1786. 

The interior of this useful building is not shewn to 
strangers, unless they have a recommendation to the 
Professor, as company would interrupt the business of 
the Observatory, and most strangers find that the astro- 
nomers are always busy here. 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN S AND ST. MICHAEL'S 
CHURCHES. 



These venerable Churches stand at the south end of St. 
Giles's-street; that of St. Michael occupying the most 
southern site. A range of ancient houses, which ap- 
peared in picturesque ruin, against the north side of St. 
Mary Magdalen's Church, was taken down in 1820, and 
the ground has since been enclosed as a cemetery ; this al- 
teration is considered a great improvement of this part 
of the city. 

The Chnrch of St. Mary Magdalen is divided into a 
nave, two aisles, and a chancel. On the south is a 
chantry, originally built by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in 
1194} but renewed by Edward III. and dedicated to the 
Virgin, whose statue formerly stood here on a pedestal. 
Another chantry, on the north side, is supposed to have 
been built by Dervorgille, the foundress of Baliol College. 
An embattled tower rises over the west end of the Church. 

St. Michael's Church is composed of a nave, chancel, 
and two aisles. It originally belonged to the Canons of 
St. Frideswide, and was united to All Saints* by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in 1429; it is now a curacy, incorpo- 
rated with the College of Lincoln, The tower of St. 
Michael is very ancient, and has, for some time, ap- 
cS 
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peared to be rapidly sinking into decay ; the other parts 
of the Church have been more recently constructed. 

The city of Oxford is divided into four wards ; and 
consists, with its suburbs, of the following parishes, viz. 
All Saints', Caerfax, St. Clement's, St. Ebb's, St. Giles's, 
Holywell, St. John's, St. Mary's, St. Peter'ain the East, 
St. Peter's in the Bailey, St. Thomas's, St. Aldate's, 
St. Mary Magdalen's, and St. Michael's. St. Aldate's, 
named after a British saint, of the fifth century, is often, 
by an unaccountable perversion of terms, called St. 
Old's. 

The first church erected on this spot was of wood ; 
and is supposed to have been constructed by the Britons, 
before the era of Saxon sway. The edifice was after- 
wards refounded, and used as a cloister, to receive per- 
sons training for the Priory of St. Frideswide, and 
Abingdon Abbey. 
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18 CAERFAX CHURCH. 

record of the foundation of this Church, though the tute- 
lar saint was Bishop of Tours, and died in 399. 

Before the demolition of Caerfax Church, at its east 
end, might be discerned some traces of the celebrated 
seat, called. Pennyless Bench. "Here," says Sir J. 
Peshall, "the mayor and his brethren, met occasionally 
on public affairs j and if tradition and history inform us 
right, this was the seat, frequently, of the Muses, and 
many wits were benchers here. To this they ascribe 
the celebrated poem, the Splendid Shilling of Mr. John 
Phillips, student of Christ Church. And that the author 
of the panegyric on Oxford Ale was no stranger to this 
inspiring bench, may be concluded from these lines : 

Beneath thy shelter, Pennyless t 
I quaff the cheering cop." 

Opposite to this Church, previous to the Reformation, 
stood a stone cross, distinguished by the appellation of 
Caerfax Cross. This has been removed into Lord Har- 
court's grounds, at Nuneham Courtenay, and remains 
there entire. 
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tO TOWN BALL. 

Upwards of 700 persons were present on this splendid 
occasion. 

Adjoining the Town Hall is the council chamber $ 
where, in November, 1816, the honorary freedom of the 
city was presented to Lord Exmouth, the gallant con- 
queror of Algiers, who afterwards dined with the cor- 
poration, and a large party of other gentlemen of the 
city of Oxford, in the council chamber. 

Upon the termination of the assizes, the Town Hall 
is converted into a ball room 5 and the place, that, a few 
hours before, echoed the thrilling agonies of wretches 
doomed by the just sentence of the law to death, or 
miserable and perpetual banishment, is then changed 
into a scene of revelry and mirth, which is often wit- 
nessed by the returning sun. Surely these are bar- 
barisms inconsistent with the boasted urbanity and 
cultivation of modern times. 
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22 UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Carlo Dolce, curiously burnt iu beech, by Dr. Griffith. 
The ceiling of the Chapel is beautifully groined. 

The Ante-Chapel contains an interesting monument 
of Sir William Jones, presented by his widow, and exe- 
cuted by Flaxman. 

The Library was finished in 1669, and contains a 
large and valuable collection of books. 

The Hall, which is a spacious room, was begun in 
1640 ; but not completed till the more tranquil days of 
Charles II. It has a beautiful Gothic chimney-piece ; 
at the lower end of the room is a screen of wood, ar- 
ranged in the same style with the chimney-piece. The 
south window has some painted glass by Giles, and the 
roof is ornamented with armorial bearings. The sides 
of the Hall are adorned with several good portraits. 

In the Common-Room is a fine bust of Alfred, the 
reputed founder of the College ; and portraits of King 
Henry IV. and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, burnt 
in wood by Dr. Griffith. 

The accompanying view is taken from the eastern 
quadrangle, and shews the east end of the Chapel, with 
Merton tower in the distance. Only three aides of this 
quadrangle being completed., the swth side is occupied 
by the master's garden. 
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MERTON COLLEGE 

♦ 

.The buildings of Merton College, which is situated 
to the east of Corpus Christi, consist of three courts. 
The principal front was rebuilt in 1589, excepting the 
tower and gate, which were constructed in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, by Thomas Rodburne, Warden, 
in 1416, and Bishop of St. David's, one of the ablest 
mathematicians of his age. This gate is ornamented 
with sculpture representing the history of St. John the 
Baptist, and with statues of King Henry HI. and the 
founder, under rich canopies, but these were much de- 
faced during the protectorate of Cromwell. 

Some portions of the warden's lodgings are supposed 
to be coeval with the foundation of the College. Several 
alterations "were made here in 1674, during the warden- 
ship of Sir Thomas Clayton, of which Wood has given an 
angry but ludicrous account. " The warden," says that 
writer, " by motion of his lady, did put the College to 
unnecessary charges, and very frivolous expenses $ among 
which were, a large looking-glass, for her to see her ugly 
face and body to the middle, and perhaps lower, which was 
bought in Hilary Term, 1674, and cost, as the bursar 
told me, above sSlO j a bedstead and bedding, worth 
s£40 must also be bought, because the former were too 
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short for him, he being a tall man ; so, perhaps, when a 
short warden comes, a short bed most be bought." 

The outer court of Merton College opens, by a noble 
arch, into the inner, or garden court, which is 110 feet 
long, and was completed in 1610. 

The third, or small court, with the Library, was 
built by William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, in 1376; and 
was erected from a plan formed by himself, he being an 
architect of great skill. It is lighted by two series of 
windows, which are ornamented by painted arms of the 
benefactors. The wainscotting at one end is curiously 
wrought, and probably of a later date than the rest of 
the building. This Library will be contemplated by the 
antiquary with peculiar veneration, as the most ancient 
in the kingdom. There was no distinct building, under 
the name of library, before the establishment of colleges ; 
the books belonging to monasteries, and other religious 
houses, being kept in chests ; so that Merton, which 
exhibited the first regular college, gave also the first 
example of a library. 

The Hall is entered by an ancient door, the hinges of 
which spread over the surface of the door in a variety of 
figures. In this Hall Queen Elizabeth dined in the year 
1592; and, after dinner, was entertained with disputa- 
tions performed by the fellows. This apartment con- 
tains many paintings ; among which is a portrait of the 
founder, sitting in his episcopal robes and mitre, and 
pointing to a view of his college. 
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cay, tn 1598, another monument, composed of alabaster, 
was erected to his memory, by the society of Mertoa 
College. Mr. Leonard Yates, fallow of Merton College, 
informed Mr. Wood, that when on removing the stone ia 
1659, the founder's grave was opened, the portraiture 
of his body was discovered, and his person seen to be 
tall and proper ; that he had, in one hand, a crazier 
staff, which, when touched, fell to pieces ; and, in the 
other, a silver chalice, which held more than a quarter 
of a pint; this was sent to Merton College, and the 
fellows, sometimes, in their zeal, drinking wine out of 
it, this valued relic was at length broken and destroyed. 
After the civil war, this monument was repaired; and 
again in 1770 ; when a thick covering of whitewash was 
removed, and a sum of money has been regularly appro- , 
priated for its preservation. 
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This edifice, in some particulars, resembles University 
College: but differs in having only one gateway and 
turret. It is conjectured to have derived its name, 
Oriel, from orfflon, a French term used in fortification ; 
being that projecting work in a bastion, which is sus- 
pended, like a swallow's nest, at the angles, and over 
the portals of castles, giving the besieged the advantage 
which belongs to a projecting eye, like that of the hare. 

The foundation of this College is attributed to Adam 
de firom, almoner to Edward II.; who, in 1394, ob- 
tained permission of his sovereign to purchase a mes- 
suage in Oxford, where he might found, to the honour of 
the Virgin Mary, a College of Scholars, governed by a 
rector of his own choosing. 

De Brom immediately commenced his undertaking 
by purchasing an estate in St. Mary's parish, and founded 
a collegiate institution for the study of Divinity and 
Logic. When he had proceeded thus far, he surrendered 
the whole into the hands of the king, in hopes of ac- 
quiring, by such a step, the royal assistance for his 
infant society ; nor was he disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. Edward readily received this new institution under 
his particular care. In the following year he granted a 
fresh charter, in which he directed the studies of the 
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College to be Divinity and Common Law; and for the 
better support of the members, he granted some tene- 
ments in Oxford, and gave the advowson of St. Mary's 
Church, on condition of their providing chaplains for 
daily service. Adam de Brom was appointed the first 
Provost. 

The buildings of this College were in a quadrangular 
form, in the reign of Edward III. and remained till 1620, 
when the sooth, and most of the west side were rebuilt. 
For this purpose, Anthony Blencowe, D. C. L. some 
time provost, gave s£l300. The north and east sides 
were pulled down in 1637 ; and, a few years afterwards, 
were again erected in the style of the other parts of the 
College, which were built after the year 1620; the whole 
occupying a much larger space than the original quad- 
rangle. 

The front of the quadrangle that is entered from the 
street, presents a very commanding appearance; over 
the gateway is a square tower* the face of which is en- 
riched by a bay, or oriel, window. The interior of the 
quadrangle is eminently pleasing. The entrance to the 
Hall and Chapel appear directly* in front, ascended by 
a flight of steps; these* in the summer season* are almost 
covered with a variety of geraniums, and other plants, 
which emit a grateful fragrancy* and have a delightful 
appearance. Over the entrance to the hall, within niches 
surmounted by coronal canopies, are statues of Ed- 
ward II. & III.; and above them is a figure of the 
Virgin* with the infant Jesus. 
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la addition to this quadrangle are two ranges of 
building, for the use of the students, on the east and west 
sides of the garden; and in front stands the Library, 
a chaste and classical building, erected in 1788, under 
the direction of Wyatt. The interior is 83 feet in length, 
by 38 feet in width. 

The first chapel of this College was erected late in 
the fourteenth century, before which time the students 
attended divine service in St. Mary's Church. This 
building was taken down in 16*SO, shortly after which 
date the present Chapel was constructed. The interior is 
plain and simple, with the exception of the east window, 
which is handsomely embellished with painted glass, by 
Peckitt. The subject is the Presentation of our Saviour 
in the Temple. 

In the buttery of Oriel College is preserved the cup 
of the founder. This curious relic is of silver, gilt \ and 
was found, after Cromwell's time, behind some wain- 
scotting, where it had been secreted and was forgotten. 
Its surface is elegantly endamasked; the letter E, in 
Lombard capitals, is repeated in several of the com- 
partments^ the initial of Edward II. or of Eleanor, 
bis mother. 

The founder of Oriel College, Adam de Brom, died 
in 1332, and was buried in St. Mary's Church, in a 
chapel said to have been built by him, and called after 
his name. His tomb was to be seen in Wood's time, 
though now decayed. Dr. Walter Hodges, author of 
Elihu, an elaborate work on the book of Job, was provost 
»3 
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of this College ; he was one of the earliest Hutchinso- 
nians, and the peculiarities of his creed exposing him to 
misrepresentations difficult of endurance, he was quaintly 
told, that a writer on the book of Job should take every 
thing with patience. Dr. Butler, Bishop of Durham, 
was of this College ; he was esteemed a man of acute 
reasoning and strong sense, which would appear to be 
proved by his famous work " Analogy," a production 
highly useful and interesting to students in divinity : he 
enjoyed the see of Bristol for twelve years, and expended 
the whole income of the bishopric during that time upon 
repairs of the cathedral. 

St. Mary's Church, which (from Oriel College) is seen 
through St. Mary's Lane, is situated on the north of the 
High Street. It is a beautiful Gothic structure, con- 
sisting of three aisles and a spacious chancel, built in 
1498. The tower is ornamented, at each angle, with 
buttresses $ on every face of which is a statue, in a cano- 
pied niche. The entire elevation is not less than 180 
feet. The front, towards the High Street, is in the 
best style of Henry VIL's reign, but the porch, added 
by Dr. Owen, in 1637, is in a mode of architecture so 
incongruous and tasteless that it greatly injures the effect 
of this fine structure. 

St. Mary's is called the University Church, but is 
also used by the parishioners for Sunday and weekly 
prayers. The University sermons are occasionally 
preached here. ■-, - 
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Wad ham College is situated northward of the city, 
Bear the eastern extremity of the gardens of Trinity 
College. From these gardens is seen a very interesting 
view of its principal front, which has lately been laid 
open, according to the original plan. 

The entrance to the quadrangle, which is about 130 
feet square, is through a gateway, surmounted by a tower. 
Over the gateway is a large oriel window. This front 
is terminated at each end by a pediment. Three sides 
of the quadrangle contain chambers for the society, and 
the warden's lodgings. On the east, are the Chapel 
and Hall. 

m The Library and Chapel, extending towards the east, 
form two sides of an inner, or garden court. 

The Chapel is a beautiful edifice \ having a large 
ante-chapel at right angles with the choir. The east 
window is filled with paintings, from the Old and New 
Testaments, executed by Bernard Van Linge, in 1623 j 
in the lower parts of it are figures of the Apostles and 
Prophets. At the east end of the Chapel is a picture, 
executed on cloth, and esteemed a great curiosity. The 
cloth is of ah ash colour, which serves for the medium 
tint 5 the shading is performed with a brown crayon, and 
the heightening lights with a white one. These dry colours 
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being pressed with hot irons, are so incorporated with 
the cloth, that they are proof against a brush, or even 
the harshest touch. This painting exhibits the Lord's 
Supper, Abraham and Melchisedeck, and the Children 
of Israel gathering Manna. It was done by Isaac Fuller. 
The figures are now become very indistinct, though 
some traces of its original effect may be discerned. 

The inner chapel contains a handsome marble mo- 
nument to the memory of Sir John Portman, who died 
in 1624. 

The Library is 55 feet in length, having narrow 
Gothic windows, with one at the upper end, which con- 
tains portraits of the founder and the foundress. 

The Hall is a spacious apartment, and contains the 
portraits of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, besides 
many others. The founder of this College was the 
above-named Nicholas Wadham, Esq. a descendant of 
the ancient family of that name, in Devonshire. 

The gardens of Wadham College are rather extensive, 
and are very tastefully laid out, possessing all the qua- 
lities which the most retired disposition could wish. 
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formerly shaded by lofty elms. The front, towards the 
street, is regular in its features, and pleasing in its 
general character. Over the chief entrance is a square 
tower, with a canopied niche on each side of an oriel 
window 5 a statue of St. Bernard is placed in a niche in 
the upper division of the building, which is terminated 
by an embattled parapet. The first quadrangle contains 
the Hall and Chapel, the president's lodgings, and 
chambers for the fellows and scholars. The second 
quadrangle is the most superb part of the structure. 
This court, with the exception of the south side, in 
which is the Library, was erected at the expense of 
Archbishop Laud, from a design by Inigo Jones. It 
has been quaintly observed, that this was his first and 
last performance at Oxford. When deliberately exa- 
mined, the building does not reflect unmixed credit on 
the memory of the architect. The arcade, with slender 
pillars, supporting a parapet of two stories, has been 
much censured. Inigo Jones continually laboured to 
illicit effect -, but he, too often, paid little attention to 
the means producing that result. No man, of his time, 
was so great a master of the perspective of architecture; 
but many of his buildings dazzle the eye, rather than 
satisfy the judgment. The ranges of this quadrangle 
are low, in conformity with the original mode of colle- 
giate buildings. 

The Gardens are esteemed the most pleasing in 
Oxford j and are bounded by the eastern face of the 
College, as seen in the plate. 
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in favour of the Society of Antiquaries, (who had offended 
him, by extending the number of their members beyond 
what he chose to appoint); and proscribed every member 
of that, or the Royal Society, and all natives of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Plantations abroad, and their 
relatives, from any advantage arising out of his founda- 
tions at Oxford 

His leaving his heart to St. John's was a subsequent 
part of his will, which does not appear in the printed 
copy; as was also his singular request, that the head of 
Counsellor Layer, who was executed for high treason, 
should be placed in his right hand. In relation to this last 
wish, Nichol's, in his Life of Bowyer, asserts that " when 
the head of Layer was blown off of Temple Bar, it was 
picked up by a gentleman in that neighbourhood, who 
shewed it to some friends at a public house, under the 
floor of which house I have been assured it was buried. 
Dr. Rawlinson, in the mean time, having made enquiry 
after the head, with a wish to purchase it, was imposed 
on with another, instead of Layer's, which he preserved 
as a valuable relic, and directed it to be buried in his 
hand." 

Among the presidents of this house, occur many names 
of celebrity in the literary world. The ninth president 
was the unfortunate Laud; who was elected in 1611, 
and continued in the office till he was promoted to the 
bishopric of St. David's. 

In the house of the existing president, the Rev. Dr. 
Marlow, a crozier is preserved, of the most elegant form 
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here were immured the martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley/ and 
Latimer, for some time previous to their suffering at the 
stake. The public spirit of Mr. Alderman Fletcher, at the 
time the gate was demolished, caused the door of their cell 
to be removed, and fixed up in the common room of the city 
gaol, together with a suitable inscription, and the portraits 
of the martyrs ingeniously burnt in wood, by a young man 
of the city. The front of Baliol College was the spot 
where the illustrious confessor, Cranmer, finished his 
course 3 the stone upon which the fatal stake was placed, 
used to be shown to strangers not many years since, but 
has now unaccountably disappeared. A modern writer 
says, " That stone has been removed, I know not 
where, nor how 3 nor by whose order, or permission. 
But if it has been since the French emigrants came 
here, I should not be surprised if that harmless stone, 
the inoffensive memorial rather of what virtue can suffer, 
than of what bigots can inflict, should yet be replaced $ 
or if, in lieu of it, a magnificent cross should be erected, 
to mark the last spot that prophetic martyr touched, 
before he was snatched up into heaven." 
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This College was founded by John de Baliol, father to 
one of the Kings of Scotland, and one of the most opu- 
lent and powerful Barons who flourished in the reign of 
Henry III. He was fourth in descent from Guy de 
Baliol, who came into England with William the Conque- 
ror, to whom William Rufas made a grant of the forests 
of Teesdale and Marwood, together with the rich lord- 
ships of Middleton and Gainsforth, in the county of 
Darhara. Before his death, he designed the foundation of 
this College $ his intention was to follow the plan of that 
of Walter de Merton, then recently finished 3 but death 
frustrating his design, it devolved on his widow Dervor- 
gille, daughter of Alan of Galloway, a powerful Scotch 
baron. 

In 1284, the Lady Dervorgille purchased St. Mary's 
Hall 5 but the revenues of her college- were at first very 
small, yielding only eight-pence per week to each scholar, 
or twenty-seven pounds, nine shillings, and four-pence 
for the whole, per annum. However, from the munificence 
of numerous contributors, the rents, in the year 1592, 
were estimated at sglOO. 

The front of the quadrangle, formed by the present 
buildings, is divided by a fine Gothic gate, on which are 
the arms of the Baliol family. Part of this quadrangle 
s3 
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was built in the time of Henry VI. and part in that of 
Henry VII. Passing through this quadrangle, to the 
left, a handsome modern building appears in view, the 
front of which is in Broad Street $ this was erected by 
Mr. Fisher, formerly a fellow of this College. In the 
grove, to the north-west, are other buildings, which 
contain apartments for the students. The master's 
lodgings are fronting the street. 

The Library, formerly the best in the University, 
was rebuilt some years since, by Mr. Wyatt, in a style 
peculiarly chaste and elegant, in imitation of the Gothic, 
and the windows contain the arms of benefactors, which 
were formerly in the old Library windows. 

The Hall is on the west side of the quadrangle; it 
was originally built in the time of Henry VI. 

Among the plate preserved here, is shewn a large 
tankard, formerly, belonging to the Man of Ross. 

The Chapel was built about the year 1525, and con- 
tains some fine specimens of painted glass. The great 
east window comprises pictures of the Passion, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension, and is considered a very masterly 
performance 5 the other windows are also ornamented with 
scriptural pieces. The accompanying view is taken from 
the gardens. 
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books to the shelves, was observed here ; at that time, 
the interior of the Library was rebuilt by Wyatt, and 
this cautious plan was then discontinued. During the 
ages of MS. prior to the art of printing, our ancestors 
were accustomed to put a high value upon books com- 
posed with so much labour 3 it was therefore ordered, by 
the statutes of this College, that in all books, belonging 
to the Library, the name of the donor, with that of the 
College, should be inscribed on the second leaf, and in 
like manner that the volume itself should be described in 
the catalogue, by the first word in the second leaf; the 
first being most liable to injuries, and to the corroding 
effect of time. 

This College derives its singular name from Brazen- 
nose Hall, a place of great antiquity; it was known by 
that name in the thirteenth century, which appellation 
must, unquestionably, be ascribed to the circumstance of 
a nose of brass being affixed to the gate, similar to that 
now placed over the entrance to the College. Wood's 
Annals contain an account of a building in St. Paul's 
parish, at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, which was called 
Brazen-nose, and had a great gate and a wicket, upon 
which was a brass head, with a ring through the nose. 
A drawing of this fabric is preserved in the principal's 
lodgings. 
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cylindrical dial, constructed in 1605, by Charles Turn- 
bull, a fellow of Corpus Christi. 

Adjoining to the grounds of Christ Church is a large 
building erected by Dr. Turner, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, for the reception of students} this 
building is seen to most advantage from the garden. In 
the centre is a pediment supported by four Ionic pilasters. 
Dr. Turner also formed a cloister adjacent to his new 
building : the former is now used as a burial place ; and, 
in the College Chapel, Dr. Turner himself was interred. 

The Library of Corpus Christi is on the south side of 
the quadrangle; and remains, in regard to its exterior 
appearance, nearly in its ancient state, as built by 
Bishop Fox. The roof appears to be a continuation of 
that of the Chapel ; and the whole of the building is 
commodious, but plain. The screen over the door is 
ornamented with the arms of the founder. 

In the gallery which leads from the president's 
lodgings, there is a portrait of Bishop Fox, after he 
had lost his sight; together with the portraits of the 
seven Bishops sent to the Tower by James II. 

In this Library are a set of the Aldine classics, col- 
lected by the founder} the manuscripts of Bryan Twyne, 
and Fulman, writers on the Antiquities of Oxford} 
the edition of Cicero de Officiis, printed on vellum in 
1466 } and many other truly valuable works. 

Among the benefactors to this Library, are Bishop ' 
Oldham ; Claymond } Dr. Rainolds $ John Rosewell, 
B.D. j Henry Hare, Baron of Coleraine} Dr. Ben- 
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confirmed so lately as 1817* by the finding of one of these 
books, in its original binding, in a lumber hole of a 
church in London. In order to afford an idea of the 
spirit of the times in which Jewell wrote, it will be 
sufficient to present two short extracts. "A confutation of 
the Apology of the Church of England" was published by 
M. Harding, in which he has these words : " Whereas 
these defenders take upon them the name of the Church 
of England, setting foorth, thereby, a face of authority, 
they doe much like the Asse that Esope telleth of, which 
to make the beasts afrayd, had put on a Lyon's skinne, 
and therewith settith abroad terribliej so they being 
indeed no lively members, nor part of the Church, cover 
themselves under the title and name of the Church, 
the rather to beguile the simple/' The Bishop in reply, 
observes that," To answer M. Harding, to every parcel of 
his Booke, being so long, it would bee too tedious ; where- 
fore, leaving many his impertinent speeches, and other 
unnecessarie and waste words, which sundry his friends 
thinke hee might better have spared, I will touch only 
so much thereof as shall beare some shew of substance, 
and may any way seeme worthy to be answered. First, 
touching the Church of God, (as Mr. Harding admits), 
it is the pillar of the truth, the body, the fullnesse, and 
spouse of Christ, and, therefore, M. Harding, you are 
the more blameworthy, that of the house of God, beeing 
so glorious, have made a cave of theeves, and have turned 
the beautie of Sion into the confusion of Babylon/' 
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wall, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Bishop Lloyd, Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, and other eminent persons. 

The Hall, a handsome and well-proportioned room, 
was repaired and improved in 1818; it contains the 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth ; Charles I. by Vandyke ; 
Charles II. ; Sir Eubule Thelwall, when a child, with 
his mother j Sir Leoline Jenkins, &c. To this part of 
the College belongs the oriel window seen in the annexed 
view. 

The Library contains the Llyfr Cock, or Red Book, 
written in the fourteenth century, containing several very 
ancient histories, poems, romances, &c. in the Welsh 
language. 

The most eminent among the prelates educated here, 
are John Rider, Bishop of Killaloe, one of our first Latin 
' lexicographers ; and the learned William Lloyd, suc- 
cessively Bishop of St. Asaph, Lichfield, and Worcester, 
and one of the seven Bishops sent to the Tower by 
James II. Archbishop Usher also had his name on 
the books, and resided here some time. 

Among other curiosities of this College, are shown 
the statutes of the society, written most beautifully upon 
vellum ; the writer was the Rev. Mr. Parry, of Shipton 
on Stour, formerly a fellow. Here are likewise to be 
seen one of Queen Elizabeth's enormous stirrups ; a metal 
watch, presented by Charles I. ; and a bowl of silver, 
gilt, weighing 278 ounces, and capable of holding ten 
gallons. 
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base upwards. In the Corinthian compartment is a 
statue of James I. on his throne, holding a book, writ- 
ten by himself, towards the figure of Fame, who is 
represented in the act of sounding her trumpet. * Over 
the royal statue are figures emblematic of Justice, Peace, 
and Plenty. This barbarous taste of mixing the five 
orders, as well as the fulsome compliment paid to King 
James, has been often and deservedly reprobated. 

A ludicrous story is told of one of the Oxford guides, 
who was in the habit of shewing the Schools : he had 
frequently observed, that the hard names which he gave 
to the five orders excited his auditors to a smile ; and 
suspecting that there might be something erroneous in his 
harangue, applied to one, more learned than himself, 
to have the names properly written out, in regular 
rotation ; being thus furnished, he proceeded again to 
his daily task, and beginning at the top, instead of 
the basement story, gave to every order, excepting the 
Ionic, its wrong name. 

These Schools are not intended for the education of 
youth, but belong to the University, as a body ; being 
used for the examination of candidates for degrees, and 
some purposes of a similar nature. 

The Picture Gallery contains numerous paintings, of 
various degrees of merit. Among some articles, curious 
from extrinsic circumstance rather than from real and in- 
herent excellence, here reposited, may be seen a chair 
made out of the timber of the ship in which Sir Francis 
Drake circumnavigated the globe. Oh the back of the 
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chair, engraved o n brass, are the following lines., by 
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a large fortune at his death, Captain Cranstoun, a re- 
cruiting officer, who had a wife living in Scotland, was 
induced to attempt a conquest of her affections ; but his 
former connexion being discovered he was forbidden the 
house by Mr. Blandy : he, however, found means to con- 
vey to the unfortunate girl certain portions of arsenic, 
which he called love powders. These were to be ad- 
ministered to her father, in order to make him propitious 
to the intended match $ but the effects of these being slow, 
Cranstoun advised a larger dose, which proved fatal. Dr. 
Addington, of Reading, attended Mr. Blandy, and on the 
trial clearly proved the fact of his death by poison. The 
servants, and other witnesses, proved that he received 
the ratal drug from the hand of his daughter. In addi- 
tion to the dying man's agonies, he had the distress of 
knowing that he received his death from the action of 
his only child. Dr. Addington asked him whom he 
suspected to be the person that had administered the 
poison : he replied with tears, though with a forced smile, 
€€ a poor love-sick girl, but I forgive her. " The wretched 
womau was convicted, and executed at Oxford Castle; 
and although she witnessed the agonies inflicted by these 
powders, during their slow operation, she persisted, to 
the last, in asserting her innocence of intending her 
father's death, and left a written paper to the same effect, 
which was published after her execution. 
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nothing more to desire. But it is with regret that we 
observe those beautiful couplets of three-quarter Co- 
rinthian columns, so unworthily employed. The dome, 
itself, appears more like a pigeon-house, than any thing 
else; and the rustic basement below, with its dark empty 
vaults, applied to no manner of use, appear so much like 
the menagerie of Oxford, that one expects to see the 
lions through the grating. At Oxford, matters are re- 
versed ; and, according to the idiom of the place, the 
lions shewn, are not the curiosities and raree shows, but 
the spectators ; these have the honour of being the lions. 
In truth, the whole structure has no business where it 
is; it spoils the square, and the square spoils it. It 
looks as if some of the Genii in the Arabian Nights, 
had, by magic, run away with the dome of some very 
large building, and not knowing where to place it, they 
flung it down in Radcliffe Square, and there they left it.* 9 
Although there is much of truth in these severe remarks, 
the general effect of this classical edifice is extremely 
grand and imposing. 

Over the entrance to the Library is a fine statue of 
the founder ; and directly opposite are the two beau- 
tiful Roman candelabre, found at Trivoli, in the ruins of 
the Emperor Adrian's palace, an engraving of one of 
which is subjoined, drawn by permission of Dr. Wil- 
liams, the librarian; they were presented to the Univer- 
sity by Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart, and are mounted 
upon a basement, having this inscription : 
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likewise visited professionally, during those reigns, the 
families of the most distinguished of the nobility. He 
soon acquired an ample fortune; and having no family, 
he resolved to devote his property to the most liberal 
purposes, in that University where his earliest attach- 
ments were formed. 

His first benefaction, at Oxford, was the east window 
of the Chapel of University College} he afterwards con- 
tributed above ^1100 towards the increase of exhi- 
bitions, and the repairs of that College. Bat his more 
important benefactions were reserved until after his 
death in 1714; when it appeared, that besides founding 
two travelling fellowships, he left sg5000 for the new 
buildings of University College, and £040,000 for the 
erection of a public Library, in Oxford, to be built 
between St. Mary's Church and the Schools ; with an 
endowment of £0150 per annum to the librarian, and 
s£l00 per annum for the purchase of books. 

Dr. Radcliffe appears to have been a man of consider- 
able learning; and, according to his biographers, was 
noted for a singular humour, and much addicted to the 
delusive pleasures of the bottle. He was very uncourtly 
in his manners ; and, by his freedom, lost the favour of 
King William. Upon being consulted by that monarch, 
who showed him his swoln ancles, whilst the rest of his 
body was emaciated, Radcliffe replied, " Why, truly, I 
would not have your Majesty's two legs for your three 
kingdoms. 1 ' 
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of Redemption ; and the windows on each side are filled 
with figures of the Prophets and Apostles. 

The Library contains many scarce and valuable 
books : it was refitted in 1739, at the expense of Sir 
Nathaniel Lloyd. 

The Common room is a very handsome apartment, 
and was newly fitted up in 1816. 

Several houses, adjoining the College, were taken 
down a few years since; and a garden, for the use of 
the members, has since been made oh their site. 

In the year 1818, the whole front of the College was 
repaired, and much improved, by the addition of battle- 
ments, and the insertion of appropriate windows. 

Lincoln College has produced several students, who 
have been eminent in various walks of life. Among 
these was the excellent Dr. Robert Sanderson, Bishop 
of Lincoln. This prelate is allowed to have excelled all 
casuists, ancient and modern, and to have studied more 
than any logician, of his time, the purest principles of 
truth and equity. The great Archbishop Usher says, of 
a difficult case which he submitted to him, that he " re- 
turned that happy answer which met all my thoughts, 
satisfied all my scruples, and met all my doubts." To 
Sanderson we are indebted for those beautiful additions 
to the Liturgy, made after the Reformation, the " General 
Thanksgiving,' * and the prayer « For all sorts and con- 
ditions of Men." 
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the progress of the markets, as well as the state of 
society; hence his endowments have fallen short of the 
intended object, and the College having been without a 
principal since the year 1805, is now dissolved, and the 
greater part of the buildings taken down. The writer 
of Dr. Newton's life, in the Biographical Dictionary, 
represents him %a having procured great aids from his 
numerous friends, which may be readily credited ; but 
when he adds that the publication of his Theophrastus 
produced ^glOOO, it may reasonably be asked, how such 
a publication could realise half that sum : it was a small 
octavo, published, at a low price, after his death, by 
Dr. Sharpe, and never reprinted. 

The accompanying view exhibits the western side of 
the College, the Schools' tower rising majestically over 
its roofs. The area of the quadrangle was laid out in 
grass plots, and had a very pleasant and rural appear- 
ance. The apartments were latterly occupied by genteel 
families. 

The society of Magdalen Hall having been compelled 
to remove, in consequence of fire, Hertford College, 
when rebuilt, has been decreed by act of parliament, 
to become their future residence. 
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64 MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

beautiful proportions 5 it has an open parapet, surmounted 
by eight pinnacles. 

The great quadrangle is composed of the Chapel, the 
Hall, the Library, and chambers for the fellows : a fine 
cloister runs to the extent of each side, roofed with 
rib- work of oak. The whole of this quadrangle, with 
the exception of the cloister on the south, was arranged 
by the founder ; this was completed after his death in 
1490. In 1509, was added the series of hieroglyphic 
figures which stand upon the buttress. These grotesque 
figures were originally coloured, and have caused many 
conjectures among the curious. At the beginning of the 
last century a plan was formed for building a new quad- 
rangle, and for taking down three sides of the court erect- 
ed by Bishop Waynflete. The foundation of one side of 
the new quadrangle was laid in 1733. This entire range 
is finished, and is partly seen in the annexed view from 
the garden : no other part of the design however has yet. 
been commenced ; but it is expected, from the known 
opulence of the society, that its completion will not long 
be delayed. 

The Chapel of Magdalen College is a fine gothic 
building, and like many others is divided into two parts. 
The Ante-Chapel contains many monuments 5 among 
which is one to the memory of two sons of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, who were drowned in the river Cherwell, 
while endeavouring to save each other. Their melancholy 
fate was poetically lamented by Cowley. The inner 
Chapel retains much of its original character, and is 
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highly and peculiarly elegant 5 bnt it is to be regretted, 
that in many late alterations, Grecian ornaments have 
been too much adopted. 

The exterior of the hall is not so conspicuous for 
beauty as many other parts of the original buildings ; 
the interior is, however, much admired for its elegant 
proportions. 

The Library is a low but extensive room, and has been 
considerably improved by the liberality of Dr. Warren, 
Bishop of Rochester. 

Attached to the College are most delightful pleasure- 
grounds, which, however, have been arranged at various 
periods, and evince, in consequence, great difference of 
taste. Near the new building is a division called the 
Grove, which is a fine tract adorned with venerable elms, 
and stocked with deer. Round an adjoining meadow on 
the banks of the Cherwell, are constructed long and 
winding promenades, termed the water walks ; aud 
through the foliage on either side of these walks, may J>e 
seen occasional views of the surrounding landscape. The 
Grove and the water-walk are supposed to have been 
first formed in the reign of Elizabeth. An ancient oak, 
belonging to Magdalen College, was long an object of 
curiosity ; it stood at the entrance of the water-walk, 
and was known to be nearly 600 years old 3 its height 
was 71 feet, and its girt 21. This majestic tree fell 
through decay in 1789 3 and it may be remarked, that a 
chair made from its wood is placed in the president's 
lodgings. 

o3 
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Magdalen College, by its statutes, is required to 
entertain the Kings of England and their eldest sods 
whenever they visit Oxford, and the Hall has been 
honoured by the presence of some of the most interesting 
personages connected with our national annals. In 1483, 
the founder received in person a regal guest ; for in the 
summer of that year, Richard HI. entered the city in 
great pomp, and was lodged, with his train, in Magdalen 
College. On this occasion, the king, after hearing dispu- 
tations in the Hall, gave the president two bucks, and 
five marks for wine. Prince Arthur was twice here, and 
Henry, Prince of Wales was admitted an honorary mem- 
ber of the College, when his royal father, James I; 
visited the University. During the government of the 
Parliament, Magdalen Hall received unwelcome visitors 
in the persons of Cromwell and his chief officers, who 
came here in 1649, and so sportive was their humour, 
Chat they played at bowls after dinner on the College 
Green. 
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68 BOTANIC GARDEN. 

The Library is on one side of the gateway, and a 
green-house on the other. The former building contains 
a good collection of books on Botany, and other branches 
of Natural History, and the celebrated Herbariums of 
Sherard and Dillenins. 

The Garden comprises three green-houses, with a 
small hot-house, in which are kept scarce and curious 
plants. The plants in the open part of the Garden are 
arranged according to the Linnsan system. 

The elder Tradescant was employed by the Earl of 
Danby in preparing this Botanic Garden 3 and it was 
the Earl's intention to endow a professorship, but the 
civil wars prevented his design. The place of keeper 
was, however, established in 1669 j and a stipend of 
s£40 per annum allowed by the University. The first 
keeper was Robert Morrison, the celebrated botanist. 

Visitors, who have a taste for Botany, may be in- 
formed relative to the plants in this Garden, by the pro- 
fessor's assistant, Mr. Baxter, who is always on the 
spot, and is most obliging, attentive, and intelligent. 

In 1728, Dr. Sherard left s£SOOO as the endowment 
of a professor of botany, together with all his books, 
prints, and drawings, appointing Dillenius first profes- 
sor. In 1793, his late Majesty founded a regius pro- 
fessorship of Botany, and Dr. Sibthorpe was appointed 
first regius professor. That gentleman died in 1796, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Williams, fellow of Corpus 
Christi College. 
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lemn avenues, as well as the area which they enclose, are 
consecrated as a place of burial. Many distinguished 
persons are interred beneath the pavement ; but the area 
within, which is overgrown with rank grass, presents no 
indication of having been disturbed for a similar purpose. 
In these cloisters are preserved some curious fragments 
of an ancient altar-piece belonging to the chapel. 

The Hall of New College, which, as before observed, 
is on the north side of the great quadrangle, is 78 feet 
in length, and 35 in breadth. Its original height was 
40 feet, but a new ceiling having been made, its for- 
mer and more beautiful proportions are now destroyed. 
The windows are adorned with the arms of the founder 
and other benefactors. Over the screen is a picture of 
the Shepherds attending our Saviour ; it was presented 
by the late Earl of Radnor, and formerly occupied a place 
over the altar in the chapel ; but recent alterations have 
consigned it to its present situation. * 

The- Chapel, which is esteemed one of the most beau- 
tiful in the University, was originally fitted up in the most 
costly and magnificent style, and is supposed to have 
remained in that state until the Reformation, when it 
was despoiled of all the sumptuous furniture with which 
popish superstition had enriched it. In 1636, a screen 
curiously painted and gilt was erected, over which was 
placed an organ, which was then accounted the best in 
England. In 1550, a range of niches at the high altar 
were taken away. It appeared that these niches had. 
formerly contained figures, but previously to their re- 
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ring, with some of the gold and precious stones that 
adorned hi* mitre, are preserved on the third floor of a 
massy tower, at the south-east end of the Hall. 

William of Wykeham, the founder of this College, was 
born at Wykeham, in Hampshire, in 1324; his parents, 
though not opulent, being of good reputation and character. 
William soon found a patron in Nicholas Uvedale, lord 
of the manor of Wykeham, and governor of Winchester 
Castle. At the age of twenty-two he was introduced 
at court, and became a great favourite with Edward 
III. who induced him to take orders, that he might 
obtain ecclesiastical promotion. His first preferment was 
to the living of Pulham, in Norfolk ; he was afterwards 
promoted to the deanery of the Collegiate Church in St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, and at length to the bishopric of 
Winchester. His civil promotions were no less rapid and 
honourable. He was made keeper of the privy seal in 
1364 ; and, soon afterwards, secretary to the King. His 
influence in the state was, indeed, so great, that an his- 
torian asserts, " every thing was done by him, and 
nothing was done without him." It has been remarked 
of Wykeham, that, in his speeches to parliament, he 
deviated from the practice of the churchmen of his day, 
(whose parliamentary orations savoured too much of the 
pulpit), and introduced a style and manner wholly 
political. 
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already noticed. This court is 172 feet in length, and 
155 feet in breadth, and was erected in the course of the 
last century. 

The Chapel and Hall occupy the southern side. On 
the north is the extensive and splendid Library of the 
College. On the west is a cloister, the breadth of the 
court, having the principal gate of entrance in the 
centre. The eastern division contains the Common 
Room, and a set of other handsome apartments, sur- 
mounted by two beautiful towers. These towers are 
strengthened by graduated buttresses, and declining 
at the top into pinnacles of delicate workmanship, are 
eminently calculated to engage the attention. 

On the two adjoining sides, the Chapel and the 
Library well support this majestic structure. The clas- 
sical dome of the Radcliffe Library, which rises above 
the cloister, with the taper spire of St. Mary's Church, 
present a background of captivating magnificence. 

The Chapel retains only the exterior, as it was left 
by the founder ; the decorations, placed there by Chi- 
chele, being removed in the reign of Elizabeth, by order 
of the high commissioners appointed under that Queen. 

It appears that Archbishop Parker addressed a letter 
to the society of All Souls, in 1566, commanding them to 
deface such plate as did "remain in superstitious fashion;" 
and, shortly afterwards, the high commissioners, Parker, 
Grindall, , and others, required the College to send up 
certain monuments of superstition, part of which was 
named in a schedule, and consisted of missals, grailes, 
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and are executed with such effect, as to appear like 
statues rather than paintings. The windows are painted 
by Loyegrove and Marlow, excepting that on the west, 
which is by Eggington. 

A finely-wrought screen divides the Ante-Chapel 
from the inner one. In the Ante-Chapel is a noble 
statue of Judge Blackstone, represented sitting in 
his robes, holding Magna Charta in his left hand, and 
haying his right hand resting on a volume of his Com- 
mentaries. This structure was executed by Bacon, at 
the cost of 450 guineas. 

The Hall is an elegant room, constructed early in 
the last century. It contains several portraits, besides 
busts. One of the latter represents the great antiquary, 
Leland: and this bust may well induce the spectator 
to pause, and heave a sigh. Leland was one of the 
most laborious scholars of his day; and when he applied 
himself, under the patronage of Henry VIII. to antiqui- 
ties and topography, he had the merit of styling himself 
the first writer who imparted the graces of eloquence 
to the delineations connected with his pursuits. Upon 
the death of Henry, this great man became neglected, 
and his mind, overwhelmed with its own weight, sank 
into ruins. His library soon betrayed the disorder of his 
intellects ; his numerous volumes and notes were seen 
scattered upon the floor, and he was at length pronounced 
to be unequivocally insane. He died in his fortieth year. 
The bust has an appearance of much greater age, so that 
Granger pronounced it to be supposititious ; but it has 
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death. He made the statue of Bishop Willis face the 
west, instead of the east end of the church, contrary to 
all precedent, ancient and modern. 

In the Buttery is kept a salt-cellar, supposed to be 
400 years old } it is of silver, gilt, and painted. The cup, 
which is of chrystal, is supported by an athletic figure, 
having a sword by his side, and at his feet are a number of 
small animals that seem to compose a hunt; among them 
is a figure with an uplifted weapon. 

Archbishop Chkhele, who founded this College, in 
1437, during the reign of Henry VI. was born at 
Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonshire, and educated at 
Winchester School j whence he proceeded to New 
College. From Henry VI. he procured a grant of the 
lands and revenues of some dissolved priories, with which 
he endowed this College. He gave to it also several of his 
own manors. Besides this establishment he founded the 
hospital of St. Bernard, since converted into the College 
of St. John } and dying in 1443, was buried in the choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 
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CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE. 



Among the buildings which form this magnificent founda- 
tion of Cardinal Wolsey,. the Cathedral Church, two 
spacious quadrangles, and two smaller courts, are the 
principal. 

The stately front of this College extends to the length 
of 382 feet, and is terminated at either end by double 
turrets, with an elevated bay window between them. 
The tower contains the bell called, Great Tom, weighing 
17jOOOlbs. which was recast in 1680. The grand west- 
ern quadrangle, entered through this gateway, is the 
only part in which Wolsey was enabled to exercise his 
architectural taste* and princely spirit. In March, 1595, 
the Cardinal laid the first stone, in the presence of the 
chief members of the University. On this occasion he 
made an eloquent speech, and the company then repaired 
to the Church of St. Frideswide, where a Latin sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Lincoln from these words, 
" Wisdom hath builded herself a house." This quad- 
rangle unites simplicity with Gothic grandeur. The 
buildings are finely proportioned, and the whole court 
is nearly a parallelogram, being 264 feet by 961 . 

The Hall, which is esteemed the finest room in Ox- 
ford, fills more than one half of the southern side. The 
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east and north sides are occupied by splendid ranges of 
apartments for the dean and canons. 

The Kitchen is on the south of the Hall, and is, 
perhaps, the noblest building, of its kind, in Europe. 
So spacious and costly an apartment for culinary uses, 
constructed under the auspices of the Cardinal, did not 
fail to give rise to many satirical remarks. Strangers, 
often visit this Kitchen, to see the very large, and 
curious, gridiron, supported on four wheels. It was 
formerly used for dressing whole joints, before ranges 
and spits were invented. 

In the centre of the great court is a basin, in which 
was placed the statue of Mercury j destroyed, a few 
years since, by some students. The back front of the 
great tower of entrance is ornamented by a statue of 
Queen Anne 5 the arms of Henry VIII. ; of Cardinal 
Wolsey 5 the See of Oxford, &c. Over a gateway, on 
the north-east, is a statue of Bishop Fell,* and the 
entrance to the Hall is surmounted by a statue of 
Wolsey, placed there by Dr. Trelawney, Bishop of 
Winchester, in 1719. Of this magnificent court, only 
the Hall, the Kitchen, the east, the south, and a part of 
the western side, were built during the life of the Cardi- 
nal. The remainder of the divisions were completed by 
Dr. John Fell, in 1665. 

Christ Church Cathedral is, in every point of 
view, one of the most interesting objects connected with 
the College. This Church was, originally, much more 
extensive than at present. Fifty feet at the western 
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82 CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE. 

help of punted cloths, the stage did vary three times in 
the acting one tragedy." When the celebrated Prince 
Alasco visited Oxford, the tragedy of Dido was acted in 
the Hall of Christ Church College, which was decorated 
with scenes to illustrate the play. Wood says, " The 
Tempest, wherein it rained small comfits, rose water, 
and snew artificial snow was very strange to the be- 
holders." In 1617, Barton Holyday's comedy of the 
Marriage of the Arts, was performed at Christ Church, 
by the students, for their own amusement > and, a few 
years afterwards, when the court of King James hap- 
pened to be at Woodstock, they acted it there ; but his; 
majesty was so little pleased with the performance, that 
he offered several times to quit his seat, which gave rise 
to the following epigram : 

" At Christ Church Marriage, done before the King, 
Lest that those mates should want an offering, 
The King himself did offer,— What, I pray ? 
He offered twice or thrice to go away." 
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TRINITY COLLEGE. 



Was founded by Sir Thomas Pope, Knight, of Titten- 
hanger, in Hertfordshire, in the year 1554, It is 
remarkable, that the inflexibility of the founder's religions 
opinions debarred him from employment upon the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, though previously to that event, he had 
charge of her majesty when a prisoner at Hatfield House, 
in Hertfordshire, and laboured honourably to render her 
situation as pleasant as circumstances would admit. Sir 
Thomas Pope died in 1559, and was interred in the 
church of St. Stephen's Walbrook. The attention of his 
widow to the interests of the College was so liberal and 
unremitting, that she was, at the time, generally ho- 
noured with the name of foundress. 

The original buildings purchased by Sir Thomas 
Pope, were termed Durham College 5 these were re- 
paired by him for the use of his society. They consisted 
principally of a low quadrangle, with the Hall, Library, 
and Chapel. 

Upon the additions made to this College by Dr. 
Bathurst, Mr. Warton remarks, that " the Doctor was 
the first who introduced the just and genuine proportions 
of Grecian architecture into the University, as the vene- 
rable beauties of Gothic magnificence prevailed alone, 
till his new court at Trinity College appeared." 
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A large avenue, divided from the street by an iron 
pallisade with handsome folding gates, leads to the first 
court j this contains the chapel, the president's lodgings, 
the library, and some apartments for the students. 

The inner court consists of three sides, with the 
college garden in front. The whole of the buildings of 
this court are occupied by the scholars, and were built 
after the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, though they 
were not completed till 1728. 

The gardens belonging to this College are extensive. 
A spacious walk, terminated at each end by a handsome 
iron gate, runs through the centre, and the eastern gate 
opens into the street, nearly opposite to Wadham Col* 
lege. A part of these grounds is judiciously formed into 
plots of grass j but the close cut yew hedges, which display 
some rude imitations of architecture, are by no means 
agreeable. The gloomy recesses produced by these 
hedges, seem more suited to their predecessors, the 
monks of Durham, than to the students on the present 
foundation. 

The Chapel was completed in 1694, at the expense 
of Dr. Bathurst. 

The Hall is spacious and well-proportioned, and 
contains portraits of the founder, and several other 
distinguished personages. A room, used by the monks 
of Durham as a receptacle for their few books, was 
improved by Sir Thomas Pope, and still forms the 
College Library. 
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WORCESTER COLLEGE. 



This College is situated upon a slight eminence on the 
banks of the river Ists ; and occupies the site of a build- 
ing anciently called Gloucester Hall. Some of the old 
buildings are yet standing, and form the southern side of 
the quadrangle: these present a singular appearance 
when contrasted with the elegant modern erections. 

In the year 1701, Sir Thomas Cookes, Bart, of 
Worcestershire, bequeathed the sum of j£lO,000 for the 
erection of a college in Oxford, to consist of as many 
fellows and scholars as the sum bequeathed would admit, 
after the charges of the building were defrayed ; and he 
ordered that a preference, in the choice of students, 
should be given to persons educated in his schools of 
Feckenham and Bromsgrove, and H no such should 
present themselves, those educated in the free schools of 
Worcester, Hartlebury, and Kidderminster, should have 
the preference. Before the managers of this bequest had 
agreed upon the most desirable mode of applying it, the 
sum had accumulated to j£l 5,000. They at length pur- 
chased of St. John's College, the premises of Gloucester 
Hall, and letters patent were obtained from Queen 
Anne for erecting it into a college, by the name of the 
provost, fellows, and scholars of Worcester College, in 
the city of Oxford. 
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The Chapel of this College is about 60 feet in length 
and 30 in width : the roof is finely ornamented with, 
stucco. There is a fine painting over the altar of a Mag- 
dalen, which was presented to the College by Dr. Nash, 
who gave, besides, several other pictures to this society. 

The Hall is of the same dimensions as the chapel, 
and is ornamented at the west end with two fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order. This apartment contains 
several good pictures, among which is one of Sir Thomas 
Cookes, the founder, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The Library, which is built upon a spacious cloister, 
is 100 feet in length, having a gallery extending along 
it on one side, and at each end. The original Library 
was a small room at the west end of the old Chapel : in 
Wood's time, it contained but few books. The first 
contribution to the present collection was made by 
Samuel Cooke, M. A. of Worcestershire, who gave in 
his life time nearly 400 volumes. 

In consequence of the retired situation of this College, 
it possesses very extensive gardens. There is a large gar- 
den belonging to the provost, besides that for the use of 
the society j the latter covers about three acres of ground, 
and is well laid out. From the high bridge, the rural 
situation of this College appears to much advantage. 
It is in contemplation to improve the entrance by carry- 
ing a street from St. Giles's Street into Worcester College 
Jjane. 
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88 PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 

buildings on tbe right passing into the fellows* garden. . 
These buildings falling into decay soon after the foun- 
dation of Pembroke College, the south and west sides of 
the present quadrangle, as they now stand, with a por- 
tion of the east side, were built, and the remainder of 
the east side and the front completed before 1673. 

The Hall of this College contains some good portraits, 
with a bust of the celebrated Dr. Johnson, who was a 
member of the society. 

Over the hall is the Library. Formerly the books of 
this society were kept in a room over the south aisle of 
St. Aldate's Church, which was, at one time, a civil law 
school, and had a collection of books on that science for 
the use of Broadgate and other contiguous Halls. 

The Chapel is a small building of the Ionic order, and 
has a beautiful altar-piece, comprising a picture of Christ 
after his resurrection, copied from the original, at 
Antwerp, by Rubens. Before the erection of this Cha- 
pel, the society performed divine service in St. Aldate's 
Church, the spire of which is seen in the accompanying 
view. 
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QUEENS COLLEGE. 

■ ♦ 

This splendid structure is on the right hand of the High 
Street, and opposite to University College. The area, 
on which it stands, forms an oblong square, of 300 feet 
in length, and 220 in breadth, which is divided by the 
Chapel and Hall into two spacious courts. 

This College was founded by Robert de Egle*feld, 
Confessor to Queen Philippa, the illustrious consort of 
Edward III. The grand front is constructed on the 
south, and constitutes one of the chief ornaments of the 
High Street. In the centre is the richly-embellished 
gate of entrance; over which, beneath a cupola, is a 
statue of Queen Caroline. 

The interior of the court is 140 feet long, by 130 
broad. A lofty cloister is constructed on three of the 
sides. Above this cloister, on the west, are two stories, 
consisting of the Common Room, a spacious gallery 
communicating with the Hall, and apartments for the 
fellows. 

The eastern side is occupied by chambers for the 
society. 

On the north is the fine elevation that divides the 
two courts, and consists of the Chapel and the Hall. 
In the centre are four columns of the Doric order, sup- 
porting a pediment, the tympanum of which is adorned 
i3 
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with emblematical sculpture. Pilasters are placed be- 
tween the lateral windows, and a balustrade ranges 
along the whole of the top. The first stone of this 
quadrangle was laid on the anniversary of Queen Anne's 
birth, February 6, 1710 3 but the whole was not com- 
pleted till 1759. 

In the year 1779, the interior of the west side 
was wholly consumed by fire. Her majesty, Queen 
Charlotte, contributed liberally to the restoration of 
this building ; and a generous emulation, among gentle- 
men, who had received their education here, supplied all 
that was afterwards wanting. The architect of this 
court was Hawksmoor ; and the whole bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the Palace of the Luxembourg, at 
Paris. 

The Hall is a fine room, lighted by many lofty win- 
dows, with an opening designed for an orchestra, com- 
municating with the gallery over the west cloister. The 
roof is arched, and the upper part of the windows is 
adorned with numerous portraits on glass. 

The Library, built towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, is one of the largest rooms of its kind attached 
to any College in the University, it being 123 feet in 
length, and of a proportionate breadth. The colours of 
the more ancient windows of the present Chapel are still 
remarkably brilliant. In the Library are two very 
ancient paintings on glass, of Henry V. and Cardinal 
Beaufort, both of which were formerly in a room of the 
old buildings, termed Henry the Fifth's Chamber. 
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92 queen's college.' 

Barlow read it himself, as a step towards toleration, he 
being one of the ablest opponents of popery ; a measure, 
however, which drew upon him the charge of inconsisten- 
cy, as he considered the King's intention, to be of so 
doubtful a nature, that he did not require any of the clergy' 
to follow his example. This prelate kindly interposed on 
behalf of the persecuted author of €t The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress/' and was instrumental in procuring his enlargement 
from Bedford Gaol, where he had lain neglected above 
twelve years, charged with having " devilishly and perni- 
coiusly abstained from coming to church to hear divine ser- 
vice. " It is to be lamented that a similar spirit of intole- ' 
ranee prevails in the present enlightened age, arid at no 
great distance from the University of Oxford. The village 
of C ■ ■ displays on its church door a placard, inform- 
ing the parishioners that absence from church will be 
visited by a fine, and, upon non-payment, the offending 
party will be placed in the stocks for three hours. This 
relic of barbarism is conveniently placed against the wall 
of the churchyard. An enlightened mind would pause, 
certainly, before proceeding to extremities so disgraceful, 
and so abhorrent to the peaceful spirit of Christianity. 

A remarkable custom is still continued in this Col- 
lege, which appears to have had its origin from a 
whimsical derivation of the founder's name. That name 
was thought to be composed of aiguille, needle, and fil, 
thread; and in respect to Eglesfeld's memory, each mem- 
, ber of the College receives from the Bursar, on New 
Year's Day, a needle and thread, with this admonition, 
" Take this and be thrifty." 
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NEW INN HALL. 



Nbw Inn Hall stands near the western end of the city, 
at a short distance from the church of St. Peter in the 
Bailey. On this site was formerly a set of tenements 
called TrUlick's Inn, from the proprietor, John Trillick, 
Bishop of Hereford. These buildings afterwards came 
into the possession of William of Wykeham, who, in 1391, 
bestowed the premises on the warden and fellows of New 
College, at which time they acquired the name of New Inn 
Hall. 

This establishment, once celebrated for the profici- 
ency of its students in the civil and canon law, was ori- 
ginally inhabited by Bernardine monks, before their Col- 
lege, now St. John's, was built, in 1437, which structure 
was consigned to the use of students, in 1545, by Trillick, 
Bishop of Hereford. During the civil wars, or from 
1649 to 1646, this building was used as a mint for 
Charles I. where the plate belonging to the Colleges and 
Halls was melted down for his majesty's service. Being 
without students, it was a long time occupied by the 
principal only, but is now quite deserted. 

Almost opposite to New Inn Hall is part of the gate- 
way of St. Mary's College, in which Erasmus resided, 
who wrote a Latin poem on the manner of his living 
here. 
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Among the illustrious students of New Inn Hall, was 
Scott, the author of the Christian Life j Bryan Twyne, 
the antiquary; and Sir William Blackstone. 

Near New Inn Hall is the palace of Beaumont, built 
by Henry I. in 1129. A small low fragment is still 
remaining: one of its sides has a door-way opening 
beneath a pointed arch 3 and this is traditionally said to 
have been part of the room in which Richard I. was born. 
Edward II. gave this palace to the Carmelite friars. It 
was occasionally visited by many succeeding kings, but 
shortly after the dissolution, the whole was taken down, 
excepting the Hall. 

Relative to St. Mary's College, before-mentioned, 
Mr. Brewer, (who made an actual survey of Oxford- 
shire), observes, that " The greater part of St. Mary's 
College, although now converted into stables, a Meeting 
House for Methodists, &c. is still remaining." 
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THE WESLEYAN, OR METHODIST CHAPEL. 



This classical little edifice is situated in New Inn Hall 
Lane ; its erection was commenced in May, 1817, and 
the building was completed and opened for public service 
in February, 1818. The architect was Mr. W. Jenkins, 
of Red Lion Square, London, and the builder, Mr. D. 
Evans, of Eagle Street. The taste displayed in the 
design, and the manner in which the building is executed, 
reflect great credit on the professional skill of the artists 
already named. The dimensions of this structure are 52 feet 
by 42 ; its elevation is 28 feet. It is calculated to contain, 
as we are informed, from 800 to 1000 persons. At the 
back are a vestry, and two school rooms for the children 
of the charity and Sunday schools, supported by the con- 
gregation. Over the entrance door is a porch, supported 
on double fluted columns of the Doric order. A single 
window is placed on each side of the porch j and these win- 
dows afford light to the staircase leading to the galleries. 
The building has three handsome windows above. The 
middle window has, on each side, double pilasters corres- 
ponding with the pillars below ; and over their entablature 
is a blank attic, having double piers over the pilasters, 
surmounted by a light and elegant scroll. Before the 
erection of this Chapel, the Wesleyan place of worship 
was in New Inn Hall Lane. 
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On the right hand side of the chapel is a small shrub- 
bery, or garden, enclosed by a dwarf wall, upon which 
is a light iron fence} this garden is attached to an 
elegant dwelling house, erected for the acommodation of 
the officiating minister. 

The Wesieyan methodists were so called from the 
late Rev. John Wesley, who, when a student in Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in 1730, with his brother and a few 
other persons formed a small society for mutual edifica- 
tion in religious exercises. Among other epithets, that 
of methodists was applied to this singular association. 
The history of Mr. Wesley's labours would occupy 
Tolumes 5 the societies formed by his zeal and example 
subsist to this day, and appear to increase in num- 
ber and respectability. For some time, Mr. Wesley 
was united with the Rev. George Whitfield, but differing 
in opinion upon the Calviniatic doctrines of reprobation 
and election, Mr. Wesley finally separated from him and 
his connexion. 
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98 independents' chapel. 

Jenkyn Thomas, are the present ministers, and three 
services are held here every Sunday. 

The Independents derive their denomination simply 
from the form of their church government $ as they 
maintain that every separate church, or particular con- 
gregation, has, in itself, radically and essentially, every 
thing necessary for its own government, and is not 
subject to any ecclesiastical power, nor to the deputies, 
assemblies, or synods, of any other church or churches. 

Since the erection of the new front, the entrance to 
this Chapel has been greatly improved by taking down 
several feet of the wall belonging to the adjoining church- 
yard. 
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ST. MARY'S HALL. 



The Halls of Oxford were anciently very numerous. It 
is said that the number was not less than 300, in the time • 
of Edward 1. 5 and Wood, in his MS. History of Oxford, 
gives an account of above 200 of these institutions. Before 
the foundation of colleges, education in this University 
was carried on in houses, or sets of buildings, called inns, 
hostels, or halls. These were generally the property of 
the citizens, who let them to individuals, or societies, con- 
nected under one roof, in which case they became halls 5 
and, although the proprietors continued to receive rent, 
and were in every other respect, the landlords, yet they 
could not divert them from the existing purpose, or be- 
queath them without this exception : " In case the Uni- 
versity had no occasion for the same." Nor could they 
raised the rents without the arbitration of two masters on 
one side and two citizens on the other, who were sworn 
to do justice between the parties. As the Colleges ad- 
vanced in fame and prosperity, the Halls decreased. 
Five, however, still remain. 

St. Mary's Hall is entered from a small passage in 
Oriel Lane, and was anciently called the Hall of St. Mary 
the Virgin, in Schydyard Street, and was given by Henry 
Kelpe, a burgess of Oxford in the reign of Henry III. 
to the rectors of St. Mary's Church, as a parsonage 
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house. It continued in their possession until the year 
1325, when it was converted into an academical Hall. 

The buildings form an elegant little court, with the 
principal's lodgings on the north, a hall and chapel on 
the south, and chambers for students on the east and 
west sides. The principal's lodgings were built by Dr. 
John Hudson, principal, and were completed in 1719, 
upon the site of the old refectory. The celebrated Dr. 
King, whilst principal, assisted by the contributions of 
several noblemen and gentlemen, rebuilt the east side 
of this Hall in its present form. 

The Chapel was erected in 1640, from sundry bene- 
factions j and Dr. Nowell, another principal, improved 
the south side by his own liberality, besides leaving, by 
his will, several shares in the Oxford Canal, for founding 
an exhibition, and for other purposes therein mentioned. 
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102 EDMUND HALL. 

Blackmore, the poet, was of this Hall $ as were, likewise 
the celebrated antiquary, Home 5 Sir William Jones ; 
and Dr. John Mill, the editor of the Greek Testament. 

The lodgings of the principal are on the right hand 
side, on entering the court of this Hall. The buildings 
on the opposite side were repaired in the beginning of 
the last century 5 their appearance, however, is not very ; 
attractive. 

The entrance to the Chapel and library is orna- 
mented by two handsome Corinthian columns, supporting 
a small pediment. The Chapel was consecrated in 1682, 
by Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford. 

A little to the south of Edmund Hall is the ancient 
Church of St. Peter. This building is recorded to have 
been the first church of stone erected in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford, and being " curiously cut and carved,'* excited 
the admiration of all beholders, it is the mother Church 
to all others in Oxford, and was formerly the University 
Church. This edifice is of small dimensions, being only 
118 feet in length, and 42 in breadth. The chancel 
exhibits marks of great antiquity. The side windows 
have the Saxon zig-zag ornaments, and the groining of 
the roof is adorned with chain work. The crypt, beneath 
the chancel, is, probably, one of the most ancient in the 
kingdom, of which any written record is extant, and de- 
serves particular attention, as it is very generally sap- 
posed to have been built by Grimbald, a monk, before the 
close of the ninth century. 
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ST. ALBANY HALL. 



This Hall, which is contiguous to Merton College on the 
east, in St. John's parish, is the most ancient of any of 
the Halls now existing in the University, and derives 
its name from Robert de Sancto Albano, a burgess of 
Oxford, in the reign of King John. In the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VI. it was united to Nunne Hall, which 
stood on the west side of this structure. It was also con- 
nected with Merton College, which appointed its princi- 
pals. In the time of Henry VII. the two halls were formed 
into one building j and Henry VIII. about the latter end 
of his reign, granted the whole to his favourite physician, 
Dr. George Owen, sometime fellow of Merton. After 
different conveyances St. Alban's Hall eame to the warden 
and fellows of Merton, to which society it now belongs. 

The present front was erected in the year 1595. 
Mr. Chalmers observes, that there is little noticeable in 
the buildings of any of the Halls ; but, if destitute of 
architectural attraction, they are, in general, commo- 
dious. Here is a small refectory, but no Chapel. 
The south side of Alban Hall was rebuilt in 1789, by 
the late Dr. Randolph, principal. 

Among the illustrious men of this establishment, 
were Marsh, the Primate of Ireland} Hooper, the mar- 
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tyr, Bishop of Gloucester $ Lamplugh, Archbishop of 
York; and Lenthal, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
during the long parliament. Massinger, the dramatic 
poet, was also educated here. 

The principal front of Alban Hall is in King Street, 
'a bye, and unfrequented way, south of the High Street, 
and in an almost parallel line with it. The entrance is 
through a low arched doorway, by a descent of several 
steps. The small court within, which is ornamented 
with low trees or shrubs, presents an appearance ex- 
tremely captivating, on account of its solemnity and 
tranquillity. 

The Halls are governed by their respective principals, 
according to statutes, originally made by the Chancellor 
of the University, who is visitor of all the Halls, and 
nominates their principal, excepting that of St. Edmund, 
the principal of which is appointed by Queen's College. 
The members of the Halls, in their discipline, course of 
studies, length of residence, examination, degrees, and 
dress, are precisely the same as the rest of the Univer- 
sity. The income of the principals is derived from the 
rents of the chambers. 
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106 MAGDALEN UALL. 

History of the Counties of Oxford and Stafford, are 
among the celebrated persons who were educated here. 

This ancient Hall presented a very singular appear- 
ance, haying more of the character of ancient domestic 
architecture, than almost any other building belonging to 
the University. It appeared before the fire to be in a very 
precarious and tottering state j none of its parts retaining 
an upright position. It stood at the extremity of a passage, 
which is entered near Magdalen College, and was agree- 
ably sheltered, on the north side, by the trees of New 
College Gardens. As soon as the buildings at Hertford 
College (now dissolved), shall be completed, the principal, 
and other members of this Hall, will remove thither, and, 
the dissolved College will take the name of Magdalen 
Hall. The front and south-western parts are now re- 
building ; but it is proposed that the Chapel, the Hall, 
and the Principal's Lodgings, shall remain, as they will, 
admit of reparation. 

The accompanying print shews, the state of New 
Magdalen Hall at the end of the year 1821, when the. 
buildings were considerably advanced. 
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106 CLARENDON tftlNTING OFFICE. 

This building was erected under the direction of Van- 
brugh, and that architect having the advantage of a gentle 
rise in the ground, was enabled to display the massy pecu- 
liarities of his style, particularly in the north front, with 
considerable effect. It consists of two stories, and is 
115 feet in length. The street front has a noble Doric 
portico, whose columns equal the height of the first 
story. The south side is adorned with three-quarter 
columns, of the same dimensions. A statae of the Earl of 
Clarendon was placed over this entrance in 1731 . On 
the top of the building are statoes of the nine muses. 

At the entrance from the Schools, on the right hand, 
are two rooms, where Bibles, and books of Common 
Prayer are printed. The left side consists of rooms 
for the University press $ together with an apartment 
where the heads of houses hold their meetings. All 
matters, relative to the business of printing, are con- 
ducted by persons called the Delegates of the Press, 
who are appointed by the vice-chancellor and proctors. 
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THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 



Tais celebrated establishment derives its name from 
Elias Ashmole, an eminent philosopher, chemist, and 
antiquary of the 17th century, a man of a singular cha- 
racter, compounded of credulity and science. He was 
born at Lichfield, and owed his education, and, in a 
great measure, his success in life, to his relative, James 
Paget, one of the barons of the exchequer. He appears, 
at the commencement of his active life, to have studied 
and practised the law, but, during the rebellion, he served 
in the royal army, and when about the age of thirty 
entered Brazen-nose College, Oxford. On the defeat of 
the royal cause he retired to London, and for some time 
associated with the noted astrologers of the day. In 
1747 he removed to Englefield, in Berkshire, where he 
passed his time in a variety of studies. In 1649 he 
married Lady Mainwaring, and cultivated an intimacy 
with the most learned men of the age. Soon after the 
restoration he was called to the bar, and received many 
civil promotions $ the income arising from these, enabled 
him to employ himself in those pursuits which were 
most congenial to his taste. He died m 1692, and left 
behind him the character of a learned man, and a most 
liberal patron of learning. 

Among the connections which Ashmole had formed 
s 
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in his life-time, one of the moat importance to his fame 
was that with the younger Tradescant, of Lambeth, 
who dying in the year 1662, bequeathed to him the 
celebrated Museum, formed by the two Tradescants, 
father and son. The contents of this collection were 
described in a small volume, entitled, " Museum Tra- 
descantianam: or a Collection of Rarities preserved at 
South Lambeth, near London." In the year 1677, 
Ashmole offered to present this valuable collection to 
the University, on condition that a building should be 
erected fit to receive it. He had greatly enlarged the 
collection himself, by the addition of coins, medals, and 
manuscripts. The University readily assented to his 
terms, and the building was completed in 1682. After 
the death of Ashmole, the Museum was enriched by his 
Library, and has since been augmented by the collec- 
tion of Martin Lister, and the manuscripts of Aubrey, 
Dugdale, and Wood. Here, also, are reposited the 
collections in Natural History of Dr. Plott and Edward 
Llwyd, the two first keepers of the Museum $ and of 
Borlase, the historian of Cornwall} to which are added 
the curiosities of the South Sea Islands, given by Mr. 
Reinhold Foster. Dr. Rawlineon assisted the establish- 
ment, by bequeathing a salary for the keeper. 

The following is a list of some of the curiosites that are 
preserved here. 

The Chair of Henry VIII. The seat is of triangular 
form, after the manner of ancient tripods. The chair 
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is of substantial workmanship, and in very good pre- 
servation. 

The Skull of Oliver Cromwell, or a fragment of mortality 
supposed to be such. A short time ago, some visitors, 
in the enthusiasm of their loyalty, made a drinking 
cup of this profound cranium. 

A jewel of gold, once belonging to King Alfred, found 

• in 1639, in Newton Park, a short distance northward 
of the isle of Athelney, in Somersetshire, where King 
Alfred found shelter when the Danes had over-run the 

\ country. The jewel is enameled like an amulet, and 
in Saxon characters is circumscribed, 

" Alfred ordered me to be made." 

A figure sitting, crowned, appears on one side, pro- 
bably Alfred himself, holding two lilies 5 on the other 
is a rudely engraved flower. This relic was given to 
the University by Thomas Palmer, Esq. of Fairfield, 
Somersetshire, in 1718* * 

A large Magnet, of an oval shape, which supports a 
weight of 145lbs. It was given by the Countess of 
Westmoreland. 

Several fine models of ships, in glass cases. 

A Crucifixion, composed of feathers. 

Curious specimens of Mineralogy. 

A good collection of English and other Coins. 

A Crucifix in Ivory, sent to the Museum by the Portu- 
guese Ambassador, at the time of the riots in London, 
in 1 780. 
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A head of the bird called a Dodo, the species of which 
is extinct. Dr. Shaw, the celebrated naturalist, dis- 
covered it in the Museum, before which, he considered 
the accounts of this extraordinary bird to be fabulous. 

An ancient lanthorn, said to be King Arthur's. 

A curious Cup of wood, richly adorned with figures from 
scripture history. Thecover represents the three angels 
appearing to Abraham, at Mamre, encompassed with a 
broad circle of flowers, and an inscription relative to 
the subject within the circle. There is likewise an 
inscription round the bottom of the cup, descriptive of 
the figures that adorn its circumference. This piece 
of antiquity is called the Peg Cup ; it is studded 
within, with pins, at different depths, and was con- 
trived for a game of " neither more nor less:*' the 
drinker's bet being lost if he exceeded, or drank short 
of the pin. The game probably gave rise to the 
phrase, " a peg, or a cup, too low." 

A model of* the celebrated Druidical Monument at Stone- 
henge, by Dr. Stukeley. 

A Collection of Roman Antiquities, in Pottery, Swords, 
&c. &c. 

A curious collection of Bones, of various Animals. — 
Among these is a thigh bone, apparently of a human 
body, which must have been at least twelve feet in 
height. 

A collection of Reptiles, preserved m spirits. 

An Egyptian Mummy, upwards of two thousand years 
old, given to the Museum by Alderman Fletcher. 
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A very handsome large Indian Hookah, presented by 
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Henry, that a sword would be his best argument 
against the Reformation, and to leave off writing.'* 

There are a few good paintings ; viz. Christ's Descent 
into Hell, by Brugell ; a dead Christ, by Annibal Ca- 
racci; Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and his Son, by Van- 
dyke; two very fine portraits of Charles I. by Vandyke ; 
Charles II. and James II.; the Tradescant Family, by 
Dobflon ; and the Battle of Pavia, very ancient. Many 
of the pictures are hnng upon the staircase. 

Here is an excellent apparatus for the Lectures on- 
Experimental Philosophy, and an extensive Geological 
collection, illustrating the order of the succession of the 
strata in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The deputy keeper, who shows the Museum to 
strangers, is in. daily attendance there. The sum to be 
given, which is small, is written on a board placed at 
the entrance. 

The collection in this Museum is the earliest of the 
kind in England ; and though surpassed by succeeding 
ones, has the merit of being a precedent for the rest! 
The building that contains it has been the subject of 
much criticism; it is the work of Sir Christopher Wren, 
and is after the Corinthian order. It has a very dreary 
aspect, though admired, by some, for its justness of ar- 
chitectural proportions. Its situation is by no means 
advantageous, it being almost obscured by the Theatre 
and the adjoining buildings. 

THE END. 
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